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and the consequences startled the world. England seemed to
have found the solution of the antinomies between national
liberty and national unity, and between liberty and power In
the course of the eighteenth century she developed parliamentary
government, became a World Power, gained*enormous wealth,
produced a brilliant civilization, and opened out vast new fields
to. thought. True, her development had another side too
National liberty meant not the rule of the nation at large, but
that of a small oligarchy ; national unity was often threatened
by violent and unscrupulous party strife, and later on by the deep
cleavage which the economic revolution created between the
classes. England's continental policy, colonial expansion and
economic monopolism aroused national passions and enmities.
Nevertheless, the positive achievements far surpassed the weak-
nesses. Everywhere England was admired and envied as the
paragon of a united, free and proud nation. When the French
complained that they were no nation, and indulged in endless
longings for la patrie, they had the example of England in their
mind.
The greatest of all achievements, however, was England's con-
tribution to the rise of the spirit of enlightenment which appeared
to all civilized men as a new gospel, and which rapidly began to
transform the opinions and beliefs of all nations. Enlightenment
continued the general outlook of humanism, its trust in human
nature, and like humanism engendered many widely divergent
philosophies. It was not a single doctrine, but a movement for
liberation from the power of obsolete traditions and institutions.
The thinkers who belonged to it differed on many points, but
they agreed in their trust in the power of reason to realize the
truth ; and this reason was that of the individual, not any col-
lective reason embodied in old laws and beliefs. No law or belief
was deemed too sacred to be examined by critical thought. The
spirit of enlightenment, furthermore, implied the belief in laws
of nature and society which could be studied by empirical
methods, and the hope that the reign of reason would result in the
furthering of progress and happiness. Most, though not all, of
the philosophers of enlightenment had an optimistic outlook, and
all stood for toleration and practical humanity.1
The enemies of enlightenment have represented it as an
exaggerated intellectualism, in the sense of cold calculation, and
have charged it with the neglect of the irrational forces of emotion
1 Of. the profound interpretation of the spirit of enlightenment given by Ernst
Cassircr, Dw PMlowpfrie der Aufklanmg, 1932.